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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE-WRITING. 


A great many people write verses now-a- 
days. There are also, I am glad to say, a 
great many people who read verses. Besides 
these there are a number of people whose 
busineas it is to criticise verses. Now, 
strange as it may seem, some of those who 
write, and a majority of those who read, and 
even a few of those who criticise, do not 
seem to know the simplest of the rules which 
underlie the complicated and intricate and 
delightful art of verse-writing. 

We may say, as many people do, that “ We 
know what we like.” That is the answer of the 
listener who prefers ragtime to Beethoven. 
But surely we wish to do more than know 
what we like; we wish to enjoy intelli- 


gently ; we wish to know why we like a 
thing, and why it is worthy to be liked. 

The critics, at least, ought to know their 
Not long ago I read a review of 
a recent book of sonnets. . The review was 
eulogistic, and a sonnet was quoted which 
was accorded special praise. Now the one 
singled out for admiration was a rather 
pretty little poem, but it was a distinctly poor 
sonnet. It was poor because it violated one 
of the fundamental rules of sonnet-writing, 
which is that the rhymes should be con- 
trasted and not beat upon the same vowel. 
There is but one magnificent English sonnet 
that violates this rule, and it does so with 
intention. It is as if the author, brushing 
aside the graces which he well knew how 
to use, grasped his words like a passionate 
Titan and sent them (all beating upon the 
letter o ) hurtling down like the stones of 
an avalanche. It is Milton’s sonnet, “ On 
the Late Massacres in Piemont.” 

The readers, perhaps, are not expected to 
know very much about what they read, 
though some things might seem obvious to 
almost any one. A lady said to me recently, 
on being told that there were certain rules 
underlying the French forms of verse : ‘‘ Oh, 
I didn’t know that!” 

The writers, however, surely ought to know 
what they are about. I picked up, not long 
ago, a recent volume of verse at a library. 
I like to read verse, and I expected to be 
pleased. But I wasn’t, although I found in 
the book some imagination, some play of 
fancy, and a nice and delicate feeling for 
nature. Also I may say that the rhymes 
rhymed, which is not always the case. What 
was the trouble? The author apparently 
had no ear for accent. The syllables 
scrambled along, trying to fit themselves in 


business. 
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the line. I would read a stanza way 
and would have to read a second stanza a 
different way, or perhaps the third line of a 
stanza would refuse to fit with the other 
three. The lines declined to scan by any 
known system of measurement. 

Now such work as this is not poetry. It 
is rather what used to be called in old times 
in England “tumbling rhyme”; but our 
young poets, I take it, do not wish to write 
“tumbling : they aim to 


one 


rhyme” ; write 
finished poems. Therefore, if their first line 
is iambic, their second should not be 
trochaic. If they have chosen a meter they 
should abide by its laws, and they should 
certainly be chary of too many redundant 
syllables. They should deign to apply to 
their lines the rule that Stevenson mentions 
in one of his little poems:— 
“Their syllables all counted right.” 

May we add that their accents should be 
counted right too? Accent, accent, accent ; 
too much stress cannot be placed upon it. 
You may occasionally use an extra syllable 
with charming effect, but beware of a false 
accent. 

Editors are not wont to be kind to extra 
syllables. They prefer them stricken out. 
Now an extra syllable is something like a 
grace note in music. 
it may not. 


It may be needed and 
When used in the right place 
it gives lightness and grace to the line. It 
should of course be a light syllable, one end- 
ing in a vowel, and not crowded with con- 
sonants. When Shakspere wished to 
describe Perdita’s dancing, he made Florizel 
say :— 
“When you do dance, I wish you 

A wave o’ the sea that you might ever do 

Nothing but that.” 

Here is an extra syllable, and the line and 
Perdita dance together. 
might prefer : — 


A modern editor 


“I wish you 

An ocean wave that you might ever do 

Nothing but that.” 

There you have the correct ten syllables, 
perfectly flat-footed, and Perdita does not 
dance before our eyes. 

So some of our minor verse-writers ruin 
their lines by carelessly crowding them with 
extra syllables, and neglect the beauty which 
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is given by an occasional extra syllable, used 
to enhance the meaning, as in Tennyson's 
The varying year with blade and sheaf. 

So also, some of them seem to misunder- 
stand the laws of quantity, which teach us 
that all syllables are not the same length, 
and that certain pauses are admissible to 


fill out a line. I am afraid that Scott's 
spirited 
“March ! March! Ettrick and Teviotdale ! 


” 


Why the deil dinna ye march hither in order ? 
would not pass the modern reviewers. 

Of course a young writer may have a 
delicate feeling for rhythm, like the Irish 
poet Yeats; or he may write to a certain 
extent by ear, as a man may play the piano 
in the same way; or he may do as I heard 
one writer of poems say he did — write some- 
thing and then look in a book to find out 
what he had written ; but I fancy that most 
of us do better work when we know before- 
hand what we set out to do. Let it not 
be said of us, as St. Gregory of Tours said 
of King Chilperic, who with the best in- 
tentions in life wrote hymns: “But the 
measure of his verses is very bad; for he 
employed out of sheer ignorance short 
syllables instead of long ones, and long ones 
instead of short ones.” 

After the young poet has conquered his 
accents, he can turn his attention to asson- 
ance, or vowel-rhyme, and to tone-color,, 
or the harmony of words, and he will surely 
find a new delight in his increased mastery 
over the instrement of language. 


“ But,” our young writer may object, 
“shall transcendent genius be limited by 
rules?” Alas! we seldom encounter tran- 


scendent genius, but when we do, it usually 
includes common sense. An artist must 
obey the rules of drawing, or his figures 
will not stand on their feet. An architect 
will not neglect the calculation of bearing- 
strains, or his buildings may tumble down. 
It is obedience to a law of optics that gives 
the pillars of the Parthenon their wonderful 
symmetry. Every beautiful work of art is 


based on obedience to law. 

Why, then, should would-be poets con- 
sider it beneath them to study the rules of 
The great masters never felt 


their craft ? 
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so. No labor was too severe if they might 
better what was already good. Keats is 
sometimes held up as an example of un- 
taught genius, but read Keats’s letters if 
you would see what pains he took. He was 
never satisfied. Perfection was the standard 
at which he aimed, and no less would content 
him. 

Let us listen to the advice of one who 
was accounted a good poet in his day, and 
who has not yet been surpassed in his own 
especial line —the Italian, Petrarch. ‘“ Could 
I, like you, write verses by the thousand,” 


he writes to a friend, “I would not do so, 
unless the rhythm were rigorously accurate, 
unless they had a certain poetical charm, 
unless they diffused a light capable of raising 
and edifying the mind.” Petrarch’s own 
preparation for the art of the poet is con- 
tained in the advice given him on the subject 
in his youth, by a learned friend. It is 
laconic and comprehensive, and I commend 
it to our enthusiastic young versifiers : 
“Learn everything.” 
Mary Eleanor Roberts. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXI. 


“Me” should not be misused for “my” 
before a participle, as in the sentence, “ My 
husband objects to me belonging to more 
than eleven clubs.” 

The use of “these sort of” for “such” is 
indefensible, although Sydney Smith, who 
was regarded by Francis Jeffrey and Mac- 
aulay as a perfect master of the English 
language, writes, in a letter dated January 
13, 1814: “It is too far from town for 
these sort of engagements.” (See Memoir, 
Volume II, page 117.) 

“ Perfect” is a superlative, and as there 
are no degrees of perfection it is wrong to 
say “more perfect” or “most perfect.” 
“More nearly perfect” is correct. 

The man who wrote: “ Of all the colleges 
in New England there is n't one that has the 
splendid college spirit that is found at Dart- 
mouth” did not mean to imply that Dart- 
mouth College is not in New England, but 
if he had thought clearly he would have said : 
“There isn’t Gne other.” 

The editor who wrote about King George : 
“He only of all his predecessors on the 
throne traveled through his vast dominions” 
clearly made the king his own predecessor, 
besides misusing “ only” for “alone.” Per- 
haps it might comfort him to know that 
Milton made a similar slip in ‘“ Paradise 


‘ 


Lost,” Book IV, in describing the departure 
of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. 
Milton says :— 

**So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met — 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 

Thus Adam and Eve are clearly made their 

own successors. 

“It requires a long time to learn some 
men wisdom,” says a Savannah editor. So 
it does to teach some men to write English. 

A pronoun cannot properly refer to an 
adjective, as in the sentences: “This is 
a rose year. Never have they grown more 
luxuriantly.” “ Roses” should be used in 
place of “ they.” 

Similarly a pronoun cannot refer directly 
to a verb, as in the sentence: “ Although it 
rained very heavily at Gravesend, none fell in 
the metropolis.” ‘“ None” here should be 
“no rain.” 

“Neither” and “ either” should be placed 
with care, in full recognition of the words 
they modify. Instead of “ He neither wanted 
to go or to stay,” the sentence should read : 
“He wanted neither to go nor to stay.” 
It would be right to say: “He neither 
wanted nor consented to go.” 


Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words 


e*e 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 


to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless ‘there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than De- 
cember, IQII, it is necessary for them to 
send a remittance, or a request to continue 
sending the magazine, with a definite promise 
of payment. Will subscribers kindly give 
this matter their immediate attention ? 


oe 


In a published article headed “ How to 
Market Manuscript,” the writer gives some 
advice to writers that is bad. In the first 
place she says: “It goes without saying 
that no hand-written manuscript should ever 
be sent in. To-day office Readers are too 
busy to strain their eyes over handwriting, 
and manuscripts must be typewritten.” It is 
true that the author whose handwriting is 
not easily legible must have his manuscripts 
typewritten nowadays, but a legible pen- 
manuscript is acceptable to any 
editor, and unless an author’s handwriting 
is bad, typewriting is by no means essential. 
All that is necessary is to have the manu- 
script so plain that it can be read without 
the slightest difficulty. To help toward this, 
writers in making a final draft should pay 
attention to paragraphing and 
punctuation, and in a general way to making 
everything as clear as possible. 


written 


special 


e *-e 


whose handwriting is not 
above reproach has a long manuscript to be 
typewritten, by the way, he may save money 
second-hand typewriter and 
doing the work himself, instead of paying 
The experi- 
ence will be useful to him, since it will teach 


If an author 


by buying a 
to have it done by a copyist. 
him the art of typewriting, and when he has 


finished his manuscript he will have the 
typewriter on hand for future work. Also 


by the use of carbon paper he can make 
In buying a 
literary work, 
to get a 


copies of everything he writes. 
second-hand typewriter for 


however, it is essential machine 
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that is in good condition. Poor typewriting 
is not so acceptable to editors and publishers 
as ordinary handwriting. 


eo *¢ 


As for the typewritten manuscript, the 
writer’s advice, in the article referred to, 
goes on to say :— 


“ The should be bound, or rather 
backed with a cover of heavier paper, gray or green, 
or whatever color the writer prefers. Its width is 
slightly greater than that of the page, and its length 
half an inch more. This last is so that the cover 
may be brought forward over the top of the manu- 
script, and bound down with brass clips forced 
through the pages and fastened at the back. The 
advantage of this is clear: it gives the story or 


manuscript 


article a ship-shape look, and it protects it in a 
measure from much of the wear and tear it will 
receive from its various adventures in the offices 


of editors.’ 
Editors like, 
in reading manuscript, to be able to put the 
sheets one after another at the back of the 


This is distinctly bad advice. 


package, or face downward on the desk, as 
they are read, and for that reason the sheets 
of a manuscript should not be fastened to- 
It is irksome to read a 
bound manuscript, especially if it is thick, 
and when a manuscript is bound with clips 
the first thing most editors do is to pull 
them out and throw them viciously away. 


gether in any way. 


e *-¢ 


When James Ford Rhodes had just begun 
to push forward as an historian, a man who 
had not read him asked a distinguished ad- 
mirer who had: “Is his history well written 
“ Why,” said the other, 
“T never thought to notice.” No writer’s 
style ever had a better compliment. A man 


in point of style ?”’ 


is well dressed when you do not notice what 
he wears. So literary style is good when 
it is so clear that you think only of the 
thoughts expressed. 


oe *e 


Comparing modern musical comedies with 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas, Ran- 
dolph Edgar writes in the Bellman: “ Not 


long ago an American librettist, who had 
written the words of more than a hundred 
musical comedies, was quoted as saying in 
an interview: ‘I care not who writes the 


songs of the nation if I but get the royalties.’ 
This typifies the spirit in which these musical 
comedies have been written, and contrasts 
strangely with Sir William S. Gilbert’s lines, 
in which-he unconsciously describes himself 
They are sung by the jester in ‘The Yeomen 
of the Guard’ :— 
‘I can teach you with a quip if I’ve a mind; 
I can trick you into learning with a laugh ; 
Oh, winnow all my folly and you'll find 
A grain or two of truth among the chaff.’ ”’ 
Here we have the main reason why Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operas are not ephemeral 


« * ¢ 


“Long residence in the United States has 
not spoilt his scholarly English,” says the 
London Athenaeum critic of Ambassador 
James Bryce in reviewing his new work on 
South America, Amazing ! 


W. H. 8. 





“o— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lewis Allen, whose story, “ Lawyer Per- 
kins,” printed in the Red Book for 
November, is really Lewis Allen Browne, 
and he has 


was 
been a newspaper man for 
For eight years he was night 
city editor of the Boston Journal, and he is 


twelve years. 
now one of the associate editors in the office 
of the New York Sunday American. He has 
had short stories in the New York Sun, the 


New York Evening Times Magazine, the 
Boston Globe, the Argosy, and the Red 
Book, and he has written a quantity 


humorous matter, — verses, jokes, epigrams, 
and short stories,—that have appeared in 
Life, Puck, Judge, the Smart 
Harper’s, Town Topics, and other humorous 
publications. 


Satire, Set, 


Mr. Browne is also the author 


f several humorous books, including “The 
Airship Almanac,” and “ Around the Clock 
with A. Rounder,” both published by John 
W. Luce & Co. of Boston, and he has col- 
laborated with several others. He has also 
written Fairy Tales,” a book of 
50,000 words, for children of from eight to 
fifteen, published this fall by John W. Luce & 
Co. Just now Mr. Browne is devoting much 
of his series of 


“ Tndian 


time to a stories in the 
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American Sunday ( Twice a Month) Maga- 
zine, which has already published ten of his 
stories, while half a dozen others are in 
type ready for publication. For nearly two 
years he has been a weekly contributor of 
humorous articles to the “City Life Sec- 
tion” of Mr. Hearst’s Sunday newspapers, 
and he has written one play, a comedy, en- 
titled “The Bigamists,” as well as a few 
one-act playlets. 


Leona Dalrymple, who wrote the story, 
“Aunt Cheerful of Christmas Pines,” in 
the Housekeeper for November, was in- 
spired by the persistent odor of a pillow 
filled with pine needles from the Adirondacks 
which a friend had given her, to write “a 
story fragrant with the odor of pine so that 
it would seem to breathe forth from every 
“Aunt Cheerful” 
Miss Dalrymple has done 
general magazine work — monologues, short 
plays, and children’s stories—for several 
years. She has now a novel on the market, 
“ Traumerei,” published by McBride, Nast, 
and Company, of New York, and her story, 
“Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration,” 
which appeared a year ago in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has been brought out in book 
form this fall. She tried to write a novel 
about Spanish brigands and lost princesses 
when she was eleven, but it was thrilling 
only to herself. While she 
Passaic high school she won a prize for an 
imaginative account of the boyhood of 
Scrooge— “Old Scrooge” of Dickens's 
“Christmas Carol” —and she afterward 
edited the school paper. She also once won 
a fiction prize offered by the New York 
Herald. 


line its subtle message.” 
was the result. 


was in the 


Joseph Ernest, the author of the stories, 
“ At the Rigolo Ball,” in the Smart Set for 
October, and “ Red Autos,” in the October 
issue of Ainslee’s, wrote his first short story 
at the age of 
children’s dollars. 
For a week or two, he recalls, Hall Caine 
had nothing on Joseph Ernest as a shining 
example of literary prosperity. Mr. Ernest 


fourteen, and sold it to a 


annual for twenty-five 


is now thirty-one, and after ten years of 
rough-and-tumble journalism in London, 
Paris, and New York, has decided that he 
would rather live in Manhattan than any- 
where else, and would rather write stories 
than eat. He is now in Paris, gathering 
material for a novel. “ You couldn't hide 
a good short story from the American 
editor,” he says. “His industry is enor- 
mous, and his scent is uncanny. If a writer 
shows the least indication that he has ‘the 
goods,’ everybody helps him, and boosts and 
encourages him. Much of the still-current 
talk about the thorny path to literary recog- 
nition is perfectly pure twaddle now-a-days. 
Honest workmanship is assured of im- 
mediate and generous reward. Further,” 
Mr. Ernest adds, “there is never likely to 
be the fierce competition in literary work 
that exists in other professions. The long, 
lonely seclusion, the intense and painful con- 
centration, the abject mental slavery to 
which all — not being inspired from Heaven 
—who aspire to write well must submit, are 
such that only a limited number of people 
will ever endure them. There is no struggie 
to sell stories these days, but it is the same 
old struggle to write them.” Mr. Ernest has 
no well-defined methods of writing. He 
draws his plots from a memory seared by 
newspaper adventure, and he tries to write 
about real people. He memorizes the first 
hundred words or so of a short story, and 
on writing this out at full speed usually finds 
that the momentum will carry right 
along through a good day’s work. He writes 
every story twice, and parts of it three times, 
correcting his final typescript voluminously, 
and finally having it copied by an expert. 
For the entertainment of other young writers 
who are not geniuses, but men and women 
with human sympathy and a capacity for 
hard work, Mr. Ernest summarizes his ex- 
perience in this way :— 


him 


(1) The only way to write a short story 
is to sit down and write it. 


(2) When you have labored at a story 
until it looks to you like particularly sickly 
drivel, you will probably sell it. 

(3) Trust the judgment of no one who 


is not an editor. Half your friends will 
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imagine that anything you write is deathless 
literature ; the other half will say to them- 
selves: “Of course he can’t write stories. 
Why, we know him !” 

(4) When your brain feels as full of holes 
as a Swiss cheese through gouging stories 
out of it, fall in love, or chop wood, or 
travel— you can’t keep taking stories out 
unless you put something in. 

(5) A reputable literary agent is the 
father and mother of a young writer. 


Elmer E. Ferriss, author of the serial, 
“ Pete Crowther, Salesman,” in the Outlook, 
resides at East Orange, N. J., and was 
formerly a Baptist clergyman. His health 
gave out three years ago, and he was obliged 
to get into out-of-door work. He traveled 
extensively in Canada and sold goods for a 
Chicago company, and as his health im- 
proved he began to write articles upon 
Canadian social topics, most of which were 
published in the Outdoor, one in the World’s 
Work. Then he began to write commercial 
traveler sketches, which have been appearing 
in the Outlook at intervals during the past 
two years. Doubleday, Page, and Company 
are to publish a book of these sketches, with 
the title, ‘“ Pete Crowther, Salesman,” next 
spring. Mr. Ferriss’s health continues to 
improve, but he is not yet able to devote 
all his time to literary work. He will, how- 
ever, have another serial on similar lines to 
**Pete Crowther” in the Outlook for 1913. 


Horace Fish, whose story, “ Esposito,” in 
Ainslee’s for November, is one of several to 
be published in that magazine telling of the 
life of the Spanish peasantry in a little 
Pyrenees village, and showing, Mr. Fish 
thinks, the finer qualities of the Spaniard, 
which have been in abeyance in the most of 
what are called Spanish stories, is an Ameri- 
can, born in New York twenty-six years ago, 
although he speaks Castellano, and when in 
Spain wears a bracelet. He is now traveling 
through Spain in order to prepare a novel 
about Spanish life, and his plan is to give 
to the American public, so far as he can in 
fiction, a better idea of Spain and Spaniards 


than has thus far been given. A few years 
from now he hopes to be writing of Ameri- 
can things for American people, but his plan 
for the present is to put into American 
fiction some of the true and cruelly neglected 
“color” of lower continental Europe — 
Spain, then France. Just at present he is 
traveling with a band of gypsies through the 
Sierra Nevada, because his new story de- 
mands that experience. “ Fuego,” published 
in Harper’s Magazine for September, was 
Mr. Fish’s first story, and it will be followed 
shortly by another Pyrenees tale in Harper's 


Frank E. Verney, whose military story, 
“ Discipline,” appeared in the October 
Lippincott’s Magazine, is an 
officer in the Sixth Devon Regiment of 
the British army. He began his literary 
career six years ago, at the age of twenty- 
four, by writing a series of critical articles 
on the administration and trade of British 
West Africa, which were printed in the West 
African Mail and the London Daily Mail. 
During the next three years Mr. Verney 
produced a considerable number of articles 
and literary sketches dealing with tropical 
administration, travel, sport, and kindred 
topics, all of which found publication im 
periodicals ranging from Lippincott’s to 
Sports Afield in America, and from the Daily 
Mail to the National Review in England 
One wet month, while staying at his Devon- 
shire home on the cliff edges of the British 
Channel, when the weather was too bad for 
rod or gun, Mr. Verney wrote his first story. 
than two months later, the 
“Colonel Copp’s Finesse,” was accepted by 
Lippincott’s, with a request for more. In 
the meantime Mr. Verney wrote another 
story, “ The Prisoner of Providence,” which 
was promptly accepted by the Strand Maga- 
zine. Since then at intervals when the fight 
between the desire for the open country and 
the pen has fluctuated in favor of the latter, 
Mr. Verney has written many stories, with 
almost 


number of 


Less story, 


success. He has at 
present many commissions on hand, includ- 
ing one from Lippincott’s for the American 
rights of a set of six military stories, of 


unvarying 
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which “ Discipline” is the first. Mr. Verney 
is a member of the Incorporated .Society 
of Authors, and of the Authors’ Club of 
London. ° 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Byron. — Byron had made a present of the 
first two cantos of “Childe Harold” (in 
R. C. Dallas. Murray's 
Miller, had rejected them. 
Murray agreed to publish, and it was this 
that Byron’s re- 
‘I awoke one morning and found 
For this book Murray 
“The Giaour” and “ The Bride 


followed quickly. 


manuscript ) to 
predecessor, 
production gave rise to 
mark : 
myself famous.” 
paid £600. 
of Abydos” Concerning 
this Byron’s Diary reveals this : — 

Mr. Murray has offered one thousand 
guineas for “ The Giaour” and “ The Bride 
of Abydos.” I won't. It is too much. No 
bad price for a fortnight’s (a week each) 
what ? It was intended to be called poetry. 
latter sold in a 
and Murray, the 


Six thousand of the 
month, publisher, had 
established himself as a European force. 
T. P.’s Weekly, London. 

De Maupassant.— Guy de 
valet’s testimony is valuable concerning hfs 
Mau- 


passant was one of those writers who think 


Maupassant’s 
habits and methods of composition. 
everything out in advance and who have all 


order when 
they begin to write. His advice to young 


the elements of their stories in 


authors, by whom Francois tells us he was 
besieged, was based upon his own experi- 
ence in this respect. At the same time his 
magnificent memory enabled him to forego 
one very useful practice for young authors, 
namely, the making of notes. Francois tells 
how his master would study a landscape in 
drink it all in, 
away, would remark, tapping his forehead : 
After- 
ward he would reproduce what he had seen, 
with absolute fidelity. 


minute detail, then, turning 


“Now it is all imprinted there!” 


Evidently he appreci- 
ated the similar powers of his valet, for he 
would often employ him for the gathering of 
material and impressions, sending him to the 
frequented, 


gaming-halls of the resorts he 


and encouraging him to form an intimacy 


with the servants of some Russian princess 
whom he was studying with a view to in- 
troducing her into a future work of fiction. 
— New York Evening Post. 
Stevenson. — Through Professor Sidney 
Colvin we learn something of Stevenson’s 
rapidity in composition. Of “An Inland 
Voyage” 18,000 words were written in less 
than a week, and this rate’ seems to have 
been kept up during the composition of the 
entire book. In 1892 Stevenson writes to 
Professor Colvin concerning his progress on 
“David Balfour,” which in its final form 
bore the name “ Catriona”: “I have come 
to a collapse this morning on D. B.; wrote 
a chapter one way; half recopied it in an- 
other.” A chapter and a half for a morning’s 
work is not bad. This was the most rapidly 
written of all his books, in spite of the fact 
that frequently Stevenson's right hand failed 
him and he was compelled to trace with his 
left at the rate of “ about a word and a half 


in the minute.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Learning to Write in a Switch Tower.— That 
manual employment need not be intellectu- 
ally stifling is 
James O. 


seen in the experience of 
Fagan, who worked in the rail- 
road service for thirty years and then be- 
came a author. He says that 
when he was on duty in the switch tower 


successful 


his inner life, the things he was reading and 
thinking of, were like a singing within him, 
while he was yet instantly alert and ready 
with every mechanical 
Atlantic the 


task. He describes 


in the which he 


process by 
taught himself to write, saying : — 
To begin with, I simply went to work to 
practise the arts of condensation and clear- 
ness of own sakes. 
Che simple satisfaction of being able to put 


presentation for their 
into words what I saw. with my eyes, and 
fancied in my mind, was sufficient reward for 
the exertion it entailed. And I was assisted 
in my efforts at the time by a very common- 
place incident. Shortly after my return to 
the switch tower, I wrote a short story on 
some railroad subject and sent it to a pub- 


lisher in Boston. It was returned without 
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comment, I then sent the same article by 
way of a friend to another publisher, and 
the verdict from him was somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘If the man is a switchman, in all 
frankness I say, let him stick to his job.’ 

“TI took the advice in good part and 
immediately went to work on plans for 
improvement. I took Shakspere’s play, 
‘The Tempest,’ as a sort of model with 
which to experiment. I studied the plot, 
the characters, and the scenes. When 
thoroughly familiar with these features I 
proceeded to write the story in my own 
words, being careful to leave nothing out, 
and weaving the whole into a straightfor- 
ward narrative, containing about a thousand 
words. I wrote and rewrote the story at 
a hundred times. In this task, my 
ingenuity in condensation and in the pres- 
entation of my material was taxed to the 
utmost. The time and labor, however, were 
well spent, and then just at the time when 
I was hesitating about my next literary 
move, my attention was called to a short- 
story announcement in a magazine called 
the Black Cat. 

“Ten thousand dollars was to be divided 
into prizes. Just for the fun of the thing I 
determined to try my hand at story-writing. 
I was successful beyond my dreams. Within 
a year, in prizes and otherwise, I earned 
about one thousand dollars.” 


least 


Realism and Idealism.— Between realism 
and idealism there is no natural conflict. 
This completes that. Realism is the basis 
of good composition ; it implies study, ob- 
servation, artistic power, and — in those who 
can do no more—humility. Little writers 
should be realistic. They would then at 
least do solid work. They afflict the world 
because they will attempt that it is given 
to none but noble workmen to achieve. A 
great genius must necessarily employ ideal 
means, for a vast conception cannot be 
placed bodily before the eye, and remains 
to be suggested. Idealism is an atmosphere 
whose effects of grandeur are wrought out 
through a series of illusions, that are illu- 
to the sense within us only when 
divorced from the groundwork of the real. 
Need there be exclusion, the one of the 


sions 


other? The artist is incomplete who does 
this. Men to whom I bow my head— 
Shakspere, Goethe; and in their way, 
Moliére, Cervantes—are realists au fond. 
But they have the broad arms of idealism 
at command. They give us earth; but it is 
earth with an atmosphere.— George Mere- 
dith’s Letters in Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Writer’s Joy in Gocd Work. — My own 
ideas — such as they are—come easily and 
often, with little effort and several at a time ; 
my hardest work is in their expression. 
And this work is slow and painstaking. No 
easy flow of words is mine. 

From my slow grindwhg mill come very 
few sentences that have not been written 
and rewritten more than once; elaborated. 
simplified, transposed, or abandoned. But 


even the slowest work in that field is always 


‘ 


a pleasure. It is always the “joy of doing 
a splendid thing,” even if the splendid thing 
proves too bad to live. 

Those portions that require the greatest 
care and study are passages which depend 
for their success upon their humor, I think 
it is a recognized fact among writers, of 
both tragedy and comedy, that the humorous 
passages of their work require more care, 
more study, and more hard labor than the 
serious portions. In fact, the successful 
depiction of comedy in every field, in prose 
and poetry, painting and the drama, is more 
hazardous than the portrayal of graver 

He who tries to be funny and 
a far more tragic spectacle and 
touches deeper depths of failure than if he 
failed in a more serious effort. — John Ames 
Mitchell, in the Book News Monthly. 


—_— > 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


emotions. 
fails is 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WorpDs AND Purases. By 
Peter Mark Roget. Enlarged and improved (partly 
from the author’s notes) by John Lewis Roget. 
New edition, revised by Samuel Romilly Roget. 
671 pp. Cloth, $1.25 net. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1911. 

Roget’s “Thesaurus” is a book indis- 
pensable in any writer’s workshop, and one 
that should always be within reach of a 
writer sitting at his desk. It presents the 
words of the English language arranged, 
not in alphabetical order as they are in 2 
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dictionary, but according to the ideas that 
they express, and so gives invaluable help 
to the writer who, for the expression of an 
idea, wants exactly the right word. As the 
compiler wrote in the introduction to the 
first edition of the book, published in 1852 : 
“ The assistance it gives is that of furnishing 
on any topic a copious store of words and 
phrases, adapted to express all the recog- 
nizable shades and modifications of the 
general idea under-which those words and 
phrases are arranged. The inquirer can 
readily select, out of the ample collection 
spread before his eyes, those expressions 
which are best suited to his purpose, and 
which might not have occurred to him with- 
out such assistance.” A complete index 
gives instant access to any group of words 
desired. This new edition is revised by the 
grandson of the original Roget, and in it 
appear for the first time some twenty 
words, due to progress in means of locomo- 
tion (including aeronautics) and communica- 
tion. Four pages of additions to the index 
are printed at the end. It is a pity that 
when the new plates from which the work 
is published were made clearer type was not 
chosen for the headings and guide numbers, 
which are in constant use in reference, and 
ought to be as plain as possible. 
W. H. H. 

CONVERSATION : Wuat TO Say anp How To Say It. 

By Mary Green Conklin. 186 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, 

net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

1912. 

Mrs. Conklin’s chapter headings are: 
Whz>et Conversation Is and What It Is Not; 
Discussion versus Controversy; Gossip; 
What Should Guests Talk About at Dinner? 
Talk of Host and Hostess at Dinner; In- 
terruption in Conversation; and Power of 
Fitness, Tact, and Nicety in Business Words. 
If the book does not teach people what to 
say, it may at least suggest to them what 
not to say, and thus serve a useful purpose. 


Fifth edition. 114 pp. Paper, so 
Henry L. Mason, 188 Bay State 


Opera STORIES. 
cents. Boston : 
Road. 1912. 
In compiling “ Opera Stories’ Mr. Mason 

has done a very useful work. The book 

contains the stories of 164 operas, six bal- 
lets. and one mystery play, concisely told, 
divided into acts. The summaries of the 
plots are well done, and explain sufficiently 
to any one who is going to the opera the 
action of the piece he is to see. The book 
is illustrated with good half-tone pictures 
of leading singers. The new edition is so 
closelv up-to-date that it contains summaries 
of “ Conchita,” “La Forét Bleue,” “ Boris 


Godunoff,” “‘ Djamileh,” “ Kuhreigen,” and 
other pieces to be produced in American 
opera houses this season, and even of Leon- 


cavallo’s “ The Gypsies,” performed only a 
few weeks ago in London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


(Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Wruirer’s readers.] 


Tue Practice OF Journatism. By Walter Williams 
and Frank L. Martin. 330 pp. Cloth. Columbia, 
Mo.: E. W. Stephens Publishing Company. 1911. 

A History or American Literature. By William 
B. Cairns, Ph. D. 502 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New 
York : Oxford University Press. 1912. 

Tue Writer’s Desk Boox. By William Dana 
Orcutt. ~ 184 pp. Cloth. New Vork: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 1912. 

Tue Piotr or tHe SHort Story. 
Phillips. 146 pp. 
went, me. Ys 
Company. 1912. 

Tue Art anv Business oF Story Writinc. By 
Walter B. Pitkin. 255 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1912. 

NewsParPer ReporTING AND Corresponpence. By 
Grant Milnor Hyde, M. A. 348 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 


By Henry Albert 
Cloth, $1.05, postpaid. Larch- 
The Stanhope-Dodge Publishing 


net; postpaid, $1.62. New York: D. Appletor 
& Co. 1912. 
Tue Guarpians oF THE CotumBiA. By John H. 


Williams. With more than two hundred illustra- 
tions, including eight in colors. 144 pp. Cloth, 
$1.66, postpaid. acoma: John H. Williams. 
1912. 
Devutscne Gepicnte uNpD Lieper. Selected by 
Charles Maltador Purin and Edwin Carl Roedder. 
Cloth, 60 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 


154 pp. 
& Co. 1912. 

University or Mussourt Butcetins. Journaiusm 
Series : I. — Missouri Laws Affecting Newspapers, 
by Walter Williams. II.— Journalism Week in 
Print. III. — Retail Advertising and the News- 


paper, by Joseph E. Chesnof. Education Series = 
IT. — Journalism for Teachers, by Frank L. Martin. 
Copies may be obtained from the University 
Publisher, Columbia, Mo. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write.] 

Bercson. His personality, his philosophy, 

influence. With portrait. Alvan F. San- 
Century (38¢.) for December. 

1x Fiction. Illustrated. Richard Le 
Harper's Magazine ( 38c¢.) for December. 
Atlantic (38¢.) for December. 


Henri 
and his 
born. 

CHILDREN 
Gallienne. 

Joun Muir—lIl. 
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Cuartes Error Norton’s “ Letters oF FRIEND- 
suip.” Atlantic (38c.) for December. 

Rosert Barr’s Rute ror WritinG SHORT Stories, 
Bookman (28c.) for December, 

Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND His Tates. Georg 
Brandes. Bookman (28c.) for December. 
Pierre Loti, Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 

( 2c.) for December. 

Tue Greatest Booxs 1N THE Wor.tp. II.— 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Laura Spencer Portor. 
Woman’s Home Companion (18c.) for December. 

“ A Visit From St. Nicnoras,” anp Dr. CLEMENT 
C. Moore. With portrait. Jane W. Guthrie. Delineator 
(18c.) for December. 

Tue Apvance GvuarD OF British DRAMATISTS, 
With portraits. Montrose J. Moses, Metropolitan 
(18c¢c. ) for December. 


Bookman 


“Orp Stassipes” (John Burroughs). With 
portrait. American Boy (13¢.) for December. 
PusiisHers’ Royatty AGREEMENTS. I, — Limita- 


tions. Author ( London) (18¢c.) for November. 
Literary -Gentus oF Ancient IsRAEL. Amos 

Kidder Fiske. Open Court (13¢.) for November. 
Avcust Strinpperc. Austin Harrison. English 


Review for November. 
MALTHUS AND THE PusLisH1nc Trave. P. P. 
Howe. English Review for November. 


EYESTRAIN AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 
M. Gould, M. D. 
for November. 

James Gorpon Bennett. With portrait. 
Evening Post (8c. )- for November 2. 

Mark Twatn’s Portrait. Outlook (8c. ) for No- 
vember 9. 

ReEapING FoR Resutts. How to read so as to 
get the most out of books and periodicals. Amos 
R. Wells. Christian Endeavor World (8c.) for No- 


vember 14. 


George 
Medical Review of Reviews ( 28c. ) 


Saturday 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Gerhart Hauptmann, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his birth, has received the Nobel 
Prize for literature. Previous winners of 
the literary prize have been: Sully-Prud-- 
homme, Mommsen, Bjérnson, Mistral, Eche- 
garay, Eucken, Kipling, Lagerlof, Heyse, and 
Maeterlinck. 

On his death-bed James Fenimore Cooper 
exacted from his family a promise that no 
personal material for the writing of his 
life should be given to any one, but Miss 
Mary E. Phillips persuaded Mr. Cooper’s 
grandson and grand-nephew to grant her 
permission to use family letters, portraits, 
and pictures, and her book, “James Feni- 
more Cooper,” is published by the John 
Lane Company. 


Notwithstanding George Meredith’s threat 
that he would “most horribly haunt” any 
one who wrote a biography of him, several 
industrious persons 


are already engaged 
upon the task. 


The first result will prob- 
ably be the volume now being prepared by 
Thomas Seccombe for the series of Literary 
Lives. 

“ Maeterlinck,” by Professor Jethro Bithell, 
is a new volume in the Great Writers Series, 
published by the Scribners. 


“Jean Jacques Rousseau,” by Gerhard 
Gran, translated by Marcia Hargis Janson, 
and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
a detailed account of the biographical and 
psychological conditions under which Rous- 
seau’s development and psychic growth took 
place. 

“ Dickens’s Originals,” by Edwin Pugh, an 
account of the persons, in real life, from 
whom Dickens took his most famous 
characters, is announced by the Scribners. 


“Who’s Who in Dickens,” compiled by 
Thomas Alexander Fyfe, and published by 
the George H. Doran Company, gives the 
names of Dickens’s characters alphabetically 
arranged, with a bit of description in 
Dickens’s own words. 


William Archer contributes the “ Con- 
greve’’ to the Masterpieces of English 
Drama Series (American Book Co.), now in 
preparation under the direction of Professor 
Felix E. Schelling as general editor. 


The DeKoven Opera Company, New 
York, has offered a prize of $1,000 for the 
best libretto submitted before April 1, 1913. 
The winner of the prize will also be en- 
titled to royalties. 


Essays by undergraduate students in col- 
leges of the United States or Canada who 
are to compete for the prizes offered for 
the best essay on “International Arbitra- 
tion”’ must be in the hands of H. C. Phillips, 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., not later than March 
15, 1913. The essays should not exceed 5,000 
words, typewriting preferred, and must show 
an understanding of the nature and history 
of international arbitration and the Hague 
Conference and Court. 
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To encourage the study by Americans of 
Japanese art and history, and Japanese- 
American relations, the Japan Society of 
New York has offered cash prizes of $100 
each to the students of Columbia, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, the University of Michigan, 
Yale, Cornell, Harvard, and the Iowa State 
University for the best essay or article on 
Japanese subjects. The number of the col- 
leges and prizes is going to be increased. 

Out of the fund appropriated by the State 
Legislature for West Virginia’s semi-cen- 
tennial celebration next June five hundred 
dollars has been set aside for an original 
poem. 

John Masefeld’s poem, “Everlasting 
Mercy,” describing the conversion of a 
Shropshire poacher, which aroused interest 
when published in the English Review, has 
received the award of the Edmond de 
Polignac Prize of $500 annually given by 
the Academic Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature to the author of a 
work of pure literature. 

The first number of a new satirical weekly, 
called Truth, and edited by Joseph Smith, 
has appeared in Boston. It says that it will 
pay for contributions. 

New York Art is to be the title of a 
new monthly magazine, to be edited by Dr. 
William R. Valentiner, curator of decorative 
arts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

Under the editorship of William Stanley 
Braithwaite, assisted by Edward J. O’Brien 
and Edmund R. Brown, the Poetry Journal 
(Boston) makes its first monthly appearance 
with the issue for December. Its purpose 
is “to represent the literary spirit of the 
age as embodied in its poetry,’ and each 
contain a selection of original 
and miscel- 


issue will 
verse, reviews of new books, 
laneous articles and selections. 

Morgan Shepard, of New York, who 
writes under the pseudonym, “ John Martin,” 
is just starting a magazine for children called 
John Martin’s Book. 

Current Literature will change its name 
to Current Opinion beginning with the issue 
for January. 





Rev. Herbert Britton Gwynn, a Chicago 
rector, has been selected as editor of the 
Churchman (New York), for many years 
edited by Silas McBee. 


The Examiner (New York) has changed 
ownership, and Rév. Curtis Lée Laws, D. D., 
pastor of the Greene-avenue church, Brook- 
lyn, is now the editor. 


Professor Shailer Mathews, dean of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
and editor of the World To-day from 1903 
to IQII, is to assume the editorship of the 
Biblical World, beginning with the January 
issue, 


Charles Edward Jerningham, the former 
“Marmaduke” of Truth, has resigned the 
editorship of Vanity Fair, which he took up 
only a few weeks ago. 


After two years’ trial of semi-monthly 
publication Country Life in America has re- 
turned to publication monthly. 


The records in the bankruptcy of the 
Columbia-Sterling Publishing Company are 
being closed, there being no funds in the 
hands of trustees subject to the demands of 
unsecured creditors. Even preferred claims 
could not be paid in full. 


The Survey Associates (Chicago), with 
Jane Addams at their head, hereafter will 
publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals. 


The editor of the Century Magazine in- 
vites the offer of contributions to the de- 
partments of “ Open Letters” and “ Lighter 
Vein.” All articles available will be paid 
for at the magazine's customary rates. 

The Pathfinder ( Washington ) announces 
that it does not solicit literary contributions 
of any kind, as its stock on hand is far in 
excess of its needs. 

General Homer Lea died at Los Angeles 
November 1, aged thirty-five. 

William Blackwood, publisher and editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, died in London 
November 11, aged seventy-six. 

Sophie M. Swett died at 
Heights, Mass., November 12. 


Arlington 


W. F. Moneypenny died in London, No- 
vember 23, aged forty-six. 
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